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ANALYSIS OF 1946 ATTENDANCE, 30 By 
REPRESENTATIVE UNIVERSITIES’ 


WHEN this annual study was inaugurated many 
years ago, it was limited to 30 universities chosen 
by the late J. McKeen Cattell, then editor of ScHoon 
AND Society, and the present writer as being educa- 
tionally and geographically representative. With the 
enlargement of the scope of the study, the list of 30 
has been continued for presentation of detailed sta- 
tisties. 

Table V presents the universities having the largest 
attendance in respect to full-time students and grand 
totals, 

Table VI presents detailed statistics for 1946-47 
for the 30 representative universities. They differ in 
a few instances from the earlier tables of this survey, 
for which figures were telegraphed or sent by air 
mail as “estimated” for publication in the December 
21, 1946, article. It is not feasible to change the pre- 
ceding figures and totals in the light of later returns; 
hence certain diserepancies will be found between 
Table VI and earlier tables. It will be noted that 
grand-total attendance includes the 1946 summer ses- 
sion as well as current part-time attendance. 


1 This is a continuation of the report on the autumn, 
1946, attendance in 668 universities and colleges, SCHOOL 
AND Society, December 21, 1946. 


RAYMOND WALTERS 


PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


The following are interpretations and amplifications 
of Table VI for each institution, all sharply condensed. 
Included are the number of full-time veteran students 
and also the full-time attendance at each of the 30 
universities in the peacetime autumn of 1939. 

University of California. The total of 40,800 (dupli- 
cates deducted) full-time students (including 22,355 
veterans) embraces 21,909 on the Berkeley campus 
(11,634 veterans) ; 13,799 on the Los Angeles campus 
(7,615 veterans); 5,217 on other campuses (3,156 
veterans). As to the 50,109 (duplicates deducted) 
“all resident” (the 1946 summer session as well as 
current part-time students), the Berkeley campus fig- 
ures are 26,447 (13,504 veterans); Los Angeles cam- 
pus, 17,682 (8,542 veterans); other campuses, 6,105 
(3,616 veterans). The full-time teacuing staff is 1,432. 
The total teaching staff of 2,376 (duplicates deducted) 
is distributed as follows: Berkeley campus, 1,082; 
Los Angeles campus, 469; other campuses, 882. The 
engineering total includes 782 in chemistry. The 
education total includes freshman students in eduea- 
tion on the Santa Barbara campus; on other campuses 
this curriculum is not open to freshmen. “Other 
courses” embrace 118 students “not preparing to 
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teach” in the School of Education; 107 in social wel- 
fare; 100 in publie health; 94 in optometry; and 56 
in librarianship. Summer Session represents the net 
total of two sessions each at Berkeley and Los An- 
geles and one session each at Santa Barbara and San 
Francisco. Extension and correspondence figures in- 
clude certain students in courses counting toward a 
degree. Full-time enrollment, 40,800; in 1939, 26,004. 

University of Chicago. In considering the liberal- 
arts attendance in Table VI, it should be taken into 
account that “a student who has completed 8 units 
(2 years) of high school normally enters the first 


CONTINUATION OF TABLE I 
(See SCHOOL AND Society, December 21, 1946) 
(Delayed Reports) 
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* Not including dental and medical schools at Portland. 


year of the college.” Graduate attendance includes 
students “above the junior-college level.” The 242 
divinity students (56 veterans and 186 nonveterans) 
are in the Federation of Theological Schools. “Other 
courses” here mean Social Service Administration, 394 
students, and Graduate Library School, 81 students. 
Full-time teaching staff, 898; figures “not available” 
for total teaching staff. Full-time students, 8,354 
(4,235 veterans); in 1939, 6,011. 

University of Cincinnati. There are 2,074 students 
in the College of Engineering. The former Commerce 
Department and the former School of Applied Arts 
within the College of Engineering and Commerce are 
now established as the College of Business Administra- 
tion, 1,068 students, and the College of Applied Arts, 
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589 students in applied arts and architecture. The 
total of 636 students in education includes 21 graduate 
students. The College of Home Economies enrollment 
of 305 students is listed under the heading “other 
courses.” Full-time students, 7,442 (4,404 veterans) ; 
in 1939, 4,319. 

Columbia University. As usual, the report includes 
Barnard College, attendance of 1,249, listed in Table 
VI under “college women,” and Teachers College, at- 
tendanee of 7,504, listed under “education.” Students 
reported under “other courses” include 938 students 
in the New York School of Social Work; 925 students 
as university undergraduates; 323 in the School of 
Library Service; 108 in the School of Optometry; 
97 in publie health; 78 in international affairs; 74 in 
occupational therapy; 40 in physical therapy; and 
27 in dental hygiene. Total undergraduate, graduate, 
and professional students, 21,590 (10,368 veterans) ; 
in 1939, 14,112. “Division between full-time and part- 
time teaching staff, not available.” 

Cornell University. The figures in Table VI for 
commerce students, 33 veterans and 8 nonveterans, are 
in the new course in business and publie administra- 
tion. The curricula ineluded under “other courses” 
are: home economies, 621 students; hotel administra- 
tion, 378; industrial and labor relations, 249; veterin- 
ary medicine, 128; nutrition, 9. Full-time students, 
8,861 (4,960 veterans) ; in 1939, 6,949. 

Harvard University. The term “other courses” here 
includes public health, publie administration, trade- 
union fellows, society of fellows, and special students. 
The total listed for architecture takes in some students 
in landseape architecture and regional planning. In 
regard to teaching staff, it is reported that no figures 
are available “to separate part-time teaching fellows 
and instructors from full-time teachers.” The figure 
of 2,115 total teaching staff “includes also administra- 
tive officers. The remainder of our administrative staff 
is made up of men whose primary funetion is teach- 
ing.” Harvard discontinued its usual summer session 
in 1946, having “full-time instruction throughout the 
year.” Full-time students, 12,076 (8,870 veterans) ; 
in 1939, 8,209. 

University of Illinois. The total of 5,088 listed 
under engineering includes 660 students in chemistry 
and chemical engineering who are also counted under 
liberal arts, with appropriate deductions for duplicates 
in the table. Students in forestry are also listed 
under agriculture. “Other courses” in this instance 
embrace the division of “special services war veterans,” 
1,628 students; physical education, 549; and land- 
scape architecture, library and full-time co-operative 
extension center with totals of 3,286 students. The 
full-time teaching staff of 1,155 “does not include 
any nonsalaried elinical staff.” The total teaching 
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staff of 2,447 “ineludes nonsalaried clinical staff (560 
as of April 1, 1946).” Full-time students, 27,276 
(17,214 veterans) ; in 1939, 13,510. 

Indiana University. The 200 students listed under 
the heading of engineering are taking chemistry as 
their major in liberal arts. The 450 students recorded 
under “other courses” are made up as follows: health, 
physical edueation and recreation, 420; graduate 
dieteties, 17; laboratory technicians, 13. The 663 
listed for full-time teaching staff include 18 academic 
deans and assistant deans. Full-time students, 13,110 
(6,943 veterans) ; in 1939, 6,271. 

State University of Iowa. As to Table VI entries, 
it may be added that students in art, in pre-divinity, 
in journalism, and in musie are “not separated from 
liberal-arts total.” Education courses are included in 
the Graduate College. Deductions for duplication be- 
tween 1946 summer and fall enrollments are estimated. 
Full-time students, 9,783 (5,790 veterans); in 1939, 
6,260. 

Johns Hopkins University. The 829 engineering 
students in this table include 94 in the Graduate School 
of Engineering. The 116 students listed under “other 
courses” comprise 105 in hygiene and health and 11 in 
art as applied to medicine. Full-time enrollment, 
2,535 (1,564 veterans) ; in 1939, 1,653. 

University of Kansas. The engineering enrollment 
includes students in architecture. Students majoring 
in fine arts and in musie are recorded under music; 
students in journalism, under liberal arts. The total 
teaching staff of 863 includes clinical lecturers in the 
School of Medicine. Full-time attendance, 8,878 
(5,690 veterans) ; in 1939, 4,387. 

University of Michigan. The liberal arts total of 
7,223 ineludes students majoring in art and in jour- 
nalism. “Other courses” here include public health, 
202 students, and “special courses,” 163 students. De- 
duetions for duplications between 1946 summer session 
and fall enrollments are estimated. As to the heading, 
“administrative assistants,” the comment is “classifica- 
tion not applicable.” Full-time attendance, 18,848 
(11,178 veterans) ; in 1939, 12,098. 

University of Minnesota. The 5,313 engineering 
students here recorded are in the Institute of Tech- 
nology. The figures for agriculture, 1,730, include 
students also in forestry and home economies. Stu- 
dents in architecture are included in the engineering 
total; students majoring in journalism and in musie, 
in the liberal-arts total. “Other courses” here take 
in General College, University College, medical tech- 
nology, X-ray, publie health, public health nursing, 
phys‘cal therapy, and dental hygieng. It is reported: 
“No separate count available of full-time or part-time 
students.” The deduction for 1946 summer and fall 


duplications is estimated. Total students “in actual 
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attendance end of second week of classes,” 27,10% 
(16,428 veterans) ; in 1939, 15,301. 

University of Missouri. The notation is made that 
“other courses” are “non-collegiate.” Full-time at- 
tendance, 10,281 (7,556 veterans) ; in 1939, 5,954. 

University of Nebraska. It may be observed that 
the 197 students in law (176 veterans) represent the 
resumption of law-school courses discontinued during 
the war and resumed in the second semester of the 
past academic year. In Table VI, students in archi- 
tecture are reported also under engineering. “Other 
courses” include “junior division, students-at-large, 
ete.” Students majoring in art are reported under 
liberal arts. Of 167 nursing students, 138 are in the 
cadet nurse corps. The deductions for 1946 summer 
and fall enrollments are estimated. Full-time attend- 
ance, 9,593 (5,753 veterans) ; in 1939, 6,771. 


TABLE V 
LARGEST INSTITUTIONS 








Students 
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Northwestern University. “Other courses” here 


mean the School of Speech, 711 students, and Uni- 
versity College, 187 students. Full-time attendance, 
9,723 (5,395 veterans) ; in 1939, 6,075. 

Ohio State University. The figures for agriculture 
inelude also students in forestry and home economies. 
Architecture students are counted in the engineering 
total. Students in art and in musie are included 
under education; students in journalism, under liberal 
arts. “Other courses” embrace veterinary medicine, 
184 students; optometry, 149; dental hygiene, 51; 
arts-edueation, 34. The total teaching staff of 2,006 





13% 


is indieated as including 748 assistant instructors and 
graduate assistants. Full-time enrollment, 23,334 
(14,064 veterans) ; in 1939, 13,231. 

University of Pennsylvania. In the 913 students 
listed under engineering, there are 61 students major- 
ing in chemistry. Veterinary medicine, with 167 stu- 
dents, and social work, 166 students, are the fields em- 
braced in the term “other courses.” Full-time attend- 
ance, 9,539 students (5,706 veterans); in 1939, 7,347. 

University of Pittsburgh. Students majoring in 
chemistry are included, not under engineering, but in 


liberal-arts totals. “Other courses” here include ap- 


TABLE VI 
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specialized headings, with proper deductions for such 
duplication. “Other courses” are listed as “Schools 
of Biological Sciences, Humanities, Physical Sciences, 
Social Sciences; Physical Therapy; Lower Division.” 
Full-time attendance, 7,210 students (4,138 veterans) ; 
in 1939, 4,345. 

Syracuse University. Four departments make up the 
995 enrollment in “other courses”: Home economics, 
393; public health nursing, 310; speech, 255; library, 
37. The 3,290 individuals enrolled in Syracuse’s ex- 
tension courses are studying in “University College, 
Triple Cities, Utica College.” Full-time attendance, 
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plied social sciences, 121 students, and retail training, 
57 students. Registrar Quick comments that the 388 
students enrolled in Pittsburgh’s extension work are 
taking courses which count toward a degree. Full- 
time students, 10,617 (7,037 veterans) ; in 1939, 6,265. 

Princeton University. Supplementing the figures 
in Table VI, it may be recorded that Prineeton’s fresh- 
man class last autumn had 389 liberal-arts and 100 
engineering students, as compared with 411 and 108 
respectively in the fall of 1945. Full-time attendance, 


3,991 (2,698 veterans) ; in 1939, 2,694. 
Stanford University figures, as usual, give all stu- 
dents first under liberal-arts headings and again under 


11,586 students; in 1939, 6,294. Syracuse reports a 
gross total (including extension) of 15,228 students, 
of whom 7,843 are veterans. The number of full- 
time veteran students is not reported. 

University of Texas. The 416 students recorded 
for the Medical Branch at Galveston include 67 in 
graduate medical edueation. Students in architecture 
are included in the engineering total. The term “art” 
in this instance means art, drama, and music. Stu- 
dents in journalism are included under liberal arts. 
“Other courses” here include postgraduate medical 
education, 202 students; medical technology, 7 stu- 
dents; physical therapy, 5 students; x-ray technology, 
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4 students. Full-time students, 17,692 (10,730 vet- 
erans on the Austin campus) ; in 1939, 9,872. 

Tulane University. The statisties take in attendance 
at the H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, the 
women’s division. The medical total of 515 takes in 
36 veterans and 11 nonveterans in graduate medical 
courses. “Other courses” here means University Col- 
lege, with 259 veterans and 70 nonveterans; and social 
work, with 23 veteran and 100 nonveteran students. 
Full-time attendance, 4,725 (2,652 veterans) ; in 1939, 
3,936. 

University of (Seattle). The liberal- 


Washington 
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Full-time attendance, 4,313 (3,559 veterans), in 1939, 
2,824. 

Washingon University (Saint Louis). The 513 stu- 
dents listed under medicine include 147 veterans tak- 
ing postgraduate work in medicine. “Other courses” 
are made up of special veterans program, 669 stu- 
dents; social work, 197; oceupational therapy, 27. 
The teaching staff figures are “exclusive of summer, 
evening, and special veterans program.” Full-time 
enrollment, 7,412 (4,061 veterans) ; in 1939, 3,190. 

Western Reserve University. The School of Ap- 
plied Social Science, with 135 nonveteran and 35 vet- 
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*Included elsewhere. 
** Estimated. 


7 Course enrollment, not individuals. 


arts figures include students majoring in architecture, 
in art, in chemistry, in journalism, and in music. The 
88 students listed under “other courses” are taking 
the mines course. Full-time attendance, 15,185 
(9,627 veterans); in 1939, 10,129. 

University of Virginia. The 80 students listed under 
“other courses” are taking courses in foreign service. 
Not ineluded in the university registration are 224 
young women attending the Nursing School. Virginia 
did 1946. 


not conduct its usual summer session in 


eran students, and library science, with 41 nonveteran 
and 25 veteran students, make up the total list under 
“other courses.” Full-time attendanee, 6,596 students 
(3,833 veterans) ; in 1939, 3,228. 

University of Wisconsin. The engineering total here 
embraces 286 students majoring in chemistry. In re- 
spect to nonprofessional graduate students, there is 
a notation that these number 1,978, “already ineluded 
in course.” At Wisconsin, students in art education 
and applied art are reported under edueation, and 
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students majoring in journalism, in music, and in 
pharmacy are included under liberal arts. Full-time 
attendance, 18,444 (11,066 veterans) ; in 1939, 11,268. 

Yale University. “Other courses” for Yale’s column 
comprise the Institute of Far Eastern Languages, 102 
students; “miscellaneous school assignment,” 59 stu- 
dents; Bureau of Highway Traffic, 20 students. Full- 
time attendance, 8,710 students (5,374 veterans); in 
1939, 5,367. 

Delayed Reports. A separate table is added pre- 
senting attendance data of 27 approved institutions 
which did not arrive in time for publication in the 
December 21, 1946 issue of ScHooL AND Society. The 
total of full-time students for these institutions is 
81,419. This would produce a total for 695 approved 
institutions of 1,412,557. 

Beyond these approved by 
regional accrediting associations, it is a pleasure to 
report data received from the Associated Colleges of 
Upper New York, formed especially to take care of 
the overflow of veterans students in the State of New 
York. These comprise: Champlain College (Platts- 
burg), Mohawk College (Utica), Sampson College 
(Sampson). These three associated colleges have a 
full-time enrollment of 5,066 men students (4,423 


institutions earlier 
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veterans and 643 nonveterans) and 43 women students 
(23 veterans and 20 nonveterans). Their full-time 
teaching staffs number 369; their total teaching staffs 
number 505, including the administrative staff. 

Comparative Data as to Teachers. As indicated 
earlier, institutions were requested to differentiate be- 
tween full-time teaching staff and total teaching staff. 
As shown in the tables, the response was reasonably 
satisfactory. To enable the reader to contrast present 
and prewar teaching personnel, the following data as 
to comparable total teaching staffs have been as- 
sembled : 

In respect to teaching staff, 55 universities (public) 
reported a 1946 total number of 36,765 (56 reported 
22,899 total teachers in 1939); 48 universities (pri- 
vate) reported a 1946 total number of 36,175 teachers 
(51 reported 29,286 total teachers in 1939). The 432 
independent colleges of arts and sciences reported a 
1946 total number of 26,943 teachers (in 1939, 409 
independent eolleges reported 21,783 total teachers). 
The 48 technological institutions reported for 1946 a 
total number of 10,761 teachers (in 1939, 51 reported 
8,497). As to the teachers colleges, 97 reported 6,801 
total teachers for 1946 (in 1939, 72 reported 5,101). 





EDITORIAL POLICY OF “SCHOOL AND 
SOCIETY” 

ScHooL AND Socrety is the journal of the Society 
for the Advancement of Education, Ine. Its support 
is derived from the dues paid by the members of the 
Society and from subscriptions of libraries. Its ¢lien- 
tele is thus highly diversified and represents a wide 
range of interests and a variety of points of view in 
education at all its levels. The journal is accordingly 
not devoted to the presentation of any one point of 
view or to the publication of articles on any particular 
branch of education. It seeks to bring to the attention 
of its readers not only reports on what is going on 
in education but also such articles as, in the opinion 
of the editor, will be of general interest to all edu- 
eators. ‘ 

In the selection of ai ticles for publication in ScHooL 
AND Society the editor is guided only by one policy— 
the quality of the contributions. This was the policy 
of the late William C. Bagley; it is the policy of the 
No article is rejected because of the 
Not only 


present editor. 
educational philosophy that it espouses. 


are the pages of ScHoon anp Socrery open to all 
points of view, but one section, “Correspondence,” has 
always existed to provide readers with the opportunity 
of controverting points of view with which they dis- 


agree. Criticisms of articles published in ScHOOL AND 
Society do come to the editor and they are welcomed. 
Unfortunately erities do not avail themselves of the 
opportunity, which is always offered to them, to ex- 
tend their brief criticisms into a detailed presentation 
of their points of disagreement. 

It cannot be repeated too often that ScHOOL AND 
Society is a journal of, by, and for its readers, that 
it represents a great variety of interests in education, 
and that it is not dedicated to any one point of view. 
The editor is guided by only one policy—to meet the 
wide range of interests represented by the readers of 
ScHoon AND Society through a series of articles which 
are not only interesting but also well written.—I. L. K. 


STUDENT LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE 

THE first annual Student Legislative Conference on 
Public Affairs will be held at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, March 14-15, and will be attended by 250 or 
more delegates from about 35 colleges and universities 
in Ohio and half a dozen neighboring states. The dele- 
gates will divide into three political parties—“left of 
center,” “right of center,” and an independent party— 
and will diseuss labor and public-health legislation. 
It is expected that resolutions will be passed on each 
of the major issues, suggesting Federal legislation, and 
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sent to the appropriate congressional committee. The 
conference will operate along congressional lines as 
closely as possible with most of the work done in ecom- 
mittee sessions. 

The meeting is scheduled primarily as a forensic 
event, but political and soeial-science groups are ex- 
pected to co-operate in aiding delegates to gather facts 
and background material. At the conference the dele- 
gates will elect permanent student officers including 
a president, vice-president, and secretary, with each 
party nominating one candidate for each office. 
Harold Harding and Douglas Ehninger of the uni- 
versity’s department of speech are director and as- 
sistant director, respectively, of the conference. 


LIBRARY SCHOLARSHIPS AND ASSISTANT- 
SHIPS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS, 1947-48 


ACCORDING to an announcement sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society by R. B. Downs, director, Library School, 
University of Illinois, there will be available for 
graduate students in library science several scholar- 
ships and assistantships during the academic year 


1947-48. 


Candidates must hold an A.B. degree from an ac- 
credited college and a degree or certificate for the first 
year of professional study in librarianship from an ac- 
credited library school. 

The Katharine L. Sharp Scholarship, maintained from 
the income of an endowment fund established by the 
Alumni Association, provides a stipend of $300 for the 
year and exemption from tuition fees. Applications for 
this scholarship should be filed no later than March 1. 
1947. Announcement of the award will be made on 
April 1. 

University scholarships carry a stipend of $350 and 
exemption from the payment of the usual tuition, They 
are open only to candidates who are not over 30 years 
of age at the time when the appointment is to be made. 
Applications should be filed immediately. Successful can- 
didates will be notified on April 1. 

Assistantships in various departments of the University 
Library and in some departmental libraries will also be 
available to graduate students. Three-quarters-time ap- 
pointments require 30 hours of work a week and pay a 
monthly salary of $120; half-time appointments require 
20 hours of work a week and pay a salary of $80 per 
month. The length of time required by the student to 
complete the requirements for the M.S. degree varies with 
the individual, but usually does not exceed two years. 
Applications should be filed as soon as possible and no 
late? than May 1, 1947. Appointments will be announced 
on June 1. 


All applications should be addressed to Dr. Downs 
at the university. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND 


THE Institute of International Edueation has an- 
nounced that a number of universities in England and 
Seotland will provide summer schools of special in- 
terest to American students. 

The universities of Liverpool and London in ¢o- 
operation with the National Council of Social Studies 
will offer a course in social studies, of which the first 
three weeks (July 7-28) will be given in London, and 
the last three weeks (July 28-August 19) in Liver- 
pool. Admission to the course will be open to stu- 
dents holding a master’s degree in social work, and 
preference will be given to those with considerable 
practical experience. 

The Department of Extra-Mural Studies, University 
of Birmingham, will offer a postgraduate summer 
course at Stratford-on-Avon (July 5-August 16) in 
“English Literature, 1500-1640,” under the direction 
of Allardyce Nicoll, formerly at Yale University and 
now professor of English, University of Birmingham. 
Aberdeen (Scotland) University is arranging a sum- 
mer school for American graduates interested in his- 
tory, economics, and education. The sessions will be 
held from July 7 to August 19. 

The Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies, University 
of Oxford, will hold a summer school (July 2~August 
13) for American and overseas graduate students on 
“European Civilization in the Twentieth Century.” 
Lectures will be given on the main trends and prob- 
lems of contemporary European civilization in litera- 
ture, art, philosophy, education, economies, science, 
government, ete. In addition there will be lectures 
and seminars in the literature of the 20th century, 
developments in contemporary philosophy, and the 
political and economie background, with a choice of 
a variety of courses. 

Arrangements are being made in all the summer 
schools for the granting of credits to students who 
desire them. Further information may be obtained 
from the director, Institute of International Eduea- 
tion, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS INVITED TO 
AFGHANISTAN 


THE Department of State has asked the educational 
press to publish the following announcement: 


The Ministry of Education of Afghanistan has indi- 
eated its keen interest in securing 31 American male 
teachers with B.A., M.A., B.S., or M.S., degrees and 
actual classroom teaching experience to teach the follow- 
ing subjects in its government schools: mathematics, Eng- 
lish, physics, chemistry, biology, geography, and geology. 
The schools to which the teachers will be assigned are 
located at Kabul, the capital, and at Kandahar, center 
of Afghan history and Pushtu culture. Among the 31, 
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two principals are wanted and three experts in methods 
of teaching English for the Teachers’ College at Kabul, 
which trains instructors for Afghanistan’s schools. 

The educational program makes English the required 
foreign language. The two American instructors now 
teaching at Habiya College cannot alone meet the needs 
developed as a result of the English-language require- 
ments. 

Under three-year contracts starting as soon as possible 
the Afghan Ministry ... is offering modest salaries and 
travel both ways. 


Persons interested should write to the Division of 
International Exchange of Persons, Department of 
State, Washington 25, D. C. The qualifications of ap- 
plicants will be relayed to the Afghan Ministry of 


Edueation. 


ARE THE VETERANS A FINANCIAL 
BURDEN? 

Despite the popular belief on the part of the public 
and of some students that colleges and universities are 
“rolling in wealth” because of the payments by the 
government for the education of veterans, reports 
from various institutions across the country show that 
this is not the ease. In ScHoon aNnp Sociery, Novem- 
ber 23, 1946 (p. 360), reference was made to the diffi- 
culties experienced by the University of Illinois in 
meeting the difference between the $9.65 per credit 
hour paid by the government for students and the 
actual cost of $17.09 per credit hour per student. 

Franklyn B. Snyder, president, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, in his annual report to the Board of Trustees, 
January 28, stated that, although the student body 
is 40 per cent larger than in the year of the highest 
previous enrollment, “students do not pay their own 
way [but] place a heavy burden on faculties, physical 
While a uni- 


versity can absorb a slight inerease in enrollment with- 


facilities, and income from investments.” 


out adding greatly to the financial burden, a 40-per- 
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cent inerease causes many hardships. “Paper work” 
alone required by the Government for veterans edu- 
sation “eosts the university $75,000 a year.” In his 
report on the proposed budget, President Snyder em- 
phasized the great need at the present time of money 
for the salary roll. The faculty “deserves all that ean 
be done to lighten an almost intolerable burden.” 

Under date of January 17, Carter Davidson, presi- 
dent, Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), in a state- 
ment to the student body announced that it eosts 
$1,117 each year to educate a student in the eollege’s 
general curriculum, exclusive of the cost of board and 
room. Of the amount, the student pays in tuition 
$450, or approximately 40 per cent. 

The statement was prepared “to meet general stu- 
dent misunderstanding of what their tuition pays for 
and to counteract a generally held feeling among stu- 
dents and many members of the publie that colleges 
are now rolling in wealth with war-boomed enrollments 
and tuition paid by the GI Bill.” 

On the other hand, Charles S. Rising, regional di- 
rector of the rehabilitation and education service of 
the VA, speaking at a conference of guidance-center 
personnel in Cambridge (Mass.), February 7, charged 
that colleges are making a profit on fees charged the 
VA. In explanation of the charge, Mr. Rising said 
that, inasmuch as original contracts had been drawn 
up without previous experience in determination of 
costs, it was “possible the colleges may have been per- 
feetly innocent in charging a fee which resulted in a 
profit to them.” Representatives of several New Eng- 
land colleges protested that they had been operating 
at a deficit and that attempts to obtain readjustments 
in fees had been unsuccessful so far. 

These are but a few examples of the situation ere- 
ated by the unprecedented enrollments. A report of 
a study in this field will appear in ScHooL AND So- 


ciety, March 1. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

SERGE CHERMAYEFF, professor of architecture and 
chairman of the department of design, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, has been appointed president, Institute of De- 


sign (Chicago 10), to sueeeed the late L. Moholy- 
Nagy, whose death was reported in ScHooL AND 


Society, November 30, 1946. 

Davin Prerre CAMERON has been named headmaster 
of the Adirondack-Florida School (spring and fall in 
Onchiota, N. Y.; Fia.), 


which will reopen in September after having been 


winter in Coconut Grove, 


closed since 1942 beeause of wartime conditions. 


GEORGE TOMLINSON, Minister of Works, Great 
Britain, has been appointed Minister of Education to 
sueceed the late Ellen Wilkinson, whose death was 
reported in ScHoot anp. Society, February 15. 
Charles W. Key, Parliamentary Seeretary to the Min- 
istry of Health, has succeeded Mr. Tomlinson. 


ACCORDING to a special release sent to SCHOOL AND 
Sociery under date of February 14, the following 
changes in staff, effective February 1, were approved 
by the Board of Trustees of Franklin and Marshall 
College (Laneaster, Pa.), February 5: Daniel Z. Gib- 
son, former acting dean of the college, has been ap- 
pointed dean and associate professor of English; the 
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Reverend Charles D. Spotts, professor of religion, 
has been named head of the department; and J. Wil- 
liam Frey, assistant professor of German and former 
acting head of the department, has been advanced to 
the headship. The promotion of Noel P. Laird to 
a full professorship of economics and business ad- 
ministration was confirmed at an earlier meeting of 
the board. 

FREDERICK CHAMPION Warp, associate dean, Uni- 
versity College, the University of Chicago, has suc- 
ceeded Clarence H. Faust as dean. Dr. Faust’s ap- 
pointment as dean of the university’s Graduate Li- 
brary School was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
October 26, 1946. 


J. F. D. Smiru, former National Research Fellow 
and faculty instructor, Harvard University, and at 
present associated with the United Shoe Machinery 
Corporation, will succeed T. R. Agg as dean, Divi- 
sion of Engineering, Iowa State College (Ames), 
March 15. Dean Agg’s retirement was reported in 
‘SCHOOL AND Society, July 6, 1946. 
terim, L. O. Stewart, head of the department of civil 
engineering, is serving as acting dean. 


During the in- 


THE following changes in staff at the University of 
Mississippi were reported to ScHOOL AND SOcIETY 
under date of February 10: Marvin M. Black, for- 
merly on the editorial staffs of Business-Week and 
of the Annalist of The New York Times, has been 
appointed director of publie relations; Charles Gerald 
Forbes, former associate professor of history, Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College (Still- 
water), has been named professor of journalism; 
John D. Reese, formerly of the University of Ten- 
nessee, professor of pathology and bacteriology; John 
C. Beard, assistant physician in the student-health 
service; John E. Cotthof, visiting instructor in pa- 
thology (second semester); and Charles Roberts, as- 
sistant professor of law. William S. Griffin, super- 
visor of housing, sueceeds Jeff K. Hamm as alumni 
secretary, and Herman Taylor, veterans’ adviser, has 
sueceeded Mr. Griffin. Mr. Hamm is devoting full 
time to his duties as business manager of athletics. 


MARIELLE Bancou, of Lyons (France), has been 
appointed director of French House and instructor 
in French, New Jersey College for Women (New 
Brunswick), and Jean E. Chadwick has been named 
lecturer in musie to replace Virginia Reisner, who 
has been given leave of absence for the second 
semester. 


Tue following are among appointments at Illinois 
State Normal University (Normal) announced under 
date of February 14: Thomas D. Fitzgerald, former 
assistant to the director of health service, University 
of Michigan, has been named director of health ser- 
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vice; Violet L. Simpson, state supervisor of home- 
economies education, Connecticut, director of food 
services; Harold A. Moore, of the staff of the LaSalle- 
Peru (Ill.) High School and Junior College, instruetor 
in general science; and George Barford, of the Chi- 
cago Institute of Design, instructor in art. 


Wiusur Reep LEPAGE AND SAMUEL E. CLEMENTS 
have been appointed associate professors of electrical 
engineering, College of Applied Seience, Syracuse (N. 
Y.) University, for the spring term. Dr. LePage was 
formerly assistant director of the radiation labora- 
tory, the Johns Hopkins University; Mr. Clements 
served as a major in the office of the Chief Signal 
Officer during the war. 


Tue following persons joined the staff of Colgate 
University (Hamilton, N. Y.), February 7: Duncan 
MacIntyre, visiting lecturer in sociology; and instrue- 
tors, George A. Schrader (philosophy), Merle K. 
Miller (psychology), and Donald B. Korb (social 


sciences). 


WituiaAmM H. Apotpn, who served during the war 
years as acting professor of biochemistry and nutri- 
tion, Cornell University, has returned to Peiping 
(China) to resume his teaching in Yenching Uni- 
versity. 

Ricuarp E. Prive, a graduate assistant in agricul- 
tural edueation, the Pennsylvania State College, has 
been appointed to the staff of Lingnan (China) Uni- 
versity to continue the work in horticulture started 
in 1911 by G. Weidman Groff, then dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Dr. Groff was forced to leave 
the university because of the war, as reported in 
ScHoo. AND Society, January 29, 1944, and is at 
present developing a plant-exchange service between 
China and the United States. Mr. Pride will leave 
for China in July. 


ARTHUR J. MARDER, a member of the staff of the 
University of Hawaii, will give courses in Russian 
history and in the history of Western civilization 
during the first summer session, beginning June 23, 
Santa Barbara College, University of California. 


HERMAN J. KLOEPFER, assistant professor of sociol- 
ogy and economics, Knoxville (Tenn.) College, who 
has been on leave of absence for graduate study, has 
returned to the department of social sciences. F. 
Everett Mapp, associate professor of biology, and 
James E. Parker, assistant professor of mathematies 
and physies, have been granted leaves of absence for 
the year to study on General Edueation Board fel- 
lowships at the University of Chicago. 


AntHony F. Barruoiomay, instructor in mathe- 
matics, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, N. Y.), 
who is also giving courses to veterans in Russell Sage 
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College during the spring semester, has been appointed 
instructor in mathematics, Rutgers University (New 
Brunswick, N. J.). 
is effective as of September 1, but he plans to give 
some courses in the university during the summer 
session. 

KATHERINE E. Hopsre has been appointed teacher 
in education, State Teachers College (Oneonta, N. Y.). 

George A. E.uiorr, instruetor in social studies, 
Johnson City (N. Y.) High School, has been appointed 
to the staff of the New York State Institute of Applied 
Arts and Sciences (Binghamton). 

Wa ter H. C. Laves, former associate professor of 
political science and chairman of social sciences, Uni- 
versity College, the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed deputy director-general of UNESCO, ac- 
cording to a report released to the press by the De- 
partment of State under date of January 14. 


Water C. EELLS, chief of the Foreign Education 
Division, Veterans Administration, is being trans- 
ferred to the War Department in order to accept a 
two-year appointment as adviser on higher education 
on General MacArthur’s staff in Japan. Dr. Eells, who 
served as executive secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges and editor of the Junior 
College Journal (1938-45), will leave for Tokyo about 
Mareh 1. 


Hersert H. Hyman, instructor in psychology, 
Brooklyn College, and technical consultant, National 
Opinion Researeh Council, left for Japan on February 
5 on a special 60-day mission, requested by General 
MacArthur to train Japanese specialists in methods of 
public-opinion polling. In 1945 Dr. Hyman was a 
member of the U. S. Strategie Bombing Survey and 
spent nine months in England, Germany, and Austria. 


Water A. Cox, professor of health and physical 
education, Springfield (Mass.) College, has left for 
Japan at the invitation of the War Department to 
serve for 60 days in that country and 30 days in Korea 
on a survey of the physical-education program of 
higher institutions of learning. Dr. Cox is the second 
member of the staff to give his services to the edu- 
eation programs in former enemy countries. In Sep- 
tember, Paul M. Limbert, president, spent a month 
in Germany as one of ten educators acting as con- 
sultants to the Military Government. 


Pau R. Hanna, professor of education, Stanford 
Dniversity, who completed an assignment as consultant 
for the edueation program of the Panama Canal Zone, 
February 15, has been named as a Military Govern- 
ment consultant on the re-education of the German 


people. Dr. Hanna will spend six weeks in Germany 


inspecting teacher-training programs, assisting in the 
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establishment of a general curriculum pattern for 
practice teaching, and surveying social-science courses 
“to check on their complete de-Nazification.” 


Lorenz G. Srravs, head of the department of civil 
engineering, University of Minnesota, has been com- 
missioned by the Government of India to serve as con- 
sultant in the design and construction of a large dam 
and an irrigation and hydroelectric-power develop- 
ment, known as the Ramapadasagar project on the 
Godavari River in Madras. 


PauL F. Dove.ass, president, the American Uni- 
versity, has been elected vice-president of the United 
Nations League of Lawyers, a post in which he will 
be the chief executive officer heading the United States 
membership in the league. According to Dr. Douglass, 
the league “has the paramount task of bringing a 
world unity among practicing lawyers and legal sys- 
tems. ... The establishment of world law is the foun- 
dation of the new world organization.” 


At the final meeting of the Association of American 
University Presses, January 22, Datus C. Smith, Jr., 
director, Princeton University Press, was elected pres- 
ident; Savoie Lottinville, University of Oklahoma 
Press, vice-president; and W. Warren Smith, Har- 
vard University Press, secretary-treasurer. 


Paut H. Kirkpatrick, professor of physies, Stan- 
ford University, was installed as president of the 
American Association of Physies Teachers at meetings 
held at Columbia University, January 30—February 1. 


Witu1am A. Sumer, president, Marietta (Ohio) 
College, has been elected to membership on the Com- 
mission on Academie Freedom and Academie Tenure, 
Association of American Colleges. 


Recent Deaths 


Broruer P. J. Ryan, founder in the United States 
of the schools of the Christian Brothers, died, Feb- 
ruary 10, at the age of seventy-nine years. Brother 
Ryan, who served for nineteen years as superior of 
Line Wall College (Gibraltar), came to this country 
in 1906 and opened the first school of the Christian 
Brothers in All Saints Parish, New York City, hold- 
ing the principalship for many years. When the 
American Province of the Christian Brothers was 
established in New York (1915), Brother Ryan be- 
came the first provincial superior and served until 
1930, when he was named provincial consultor. In 
1941 he became postulator for the Christian Brothers 
and in the same year aided in the establishment of 
Iona College (New Rochelle, N. Y.). He was instru- 
mental in establishing other schools in Chicago, Butte 
(Mont.), Seattle (Wash.), and Victoria and Van- 
couver (B. C.). 
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Roy E. Smriru, former professor of soil chemistry, 
Iowa State College (Ames), died, February 11, at the 
age of sixty-three years, 


THomas Epwarp Owens, former teacher of mathe- 
maties (1903-35), Tuskegee Institute (Ala.), sue- 
cumbed to a heart ailment, February 11, at the age 
of seventy-five years. 


Moses GomBERG, professor emeritus of organic 
chemistry, University of Michigan, died of a heart 
ailment, February 12, at the age of eighty-one years. 
Dr. Gomberg had served the university as instructor 
in chemistry (1893-96, 1897-99), assistant professor 
of organic chemistry (1899-1902), junior professor 
(1902-04), professor (1904-36), and chairman of the 
department (1927-36). 


Kurt Lewin, director of the research center for 
group dynamics, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, died, February 12, at the age of fifty-six 
years. Dr. Lewin had served as assistant instructor 
in psychology (1921-33), University of Berlin (Ger- 
many); acting professor of edueation (1933-35), 
Cornell University; professor of child psychology 
(1935-41), Child Welfare Research Station, the State 
University of Iowa; with the Office of Strategie Ser- 
vices (1941-44); and at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (since 1944). 

Seymour S. Garrett, professor of mechanical engi- 
neering, Cornell University, died, February 13, at the 
age of sixty-six years. Mr. Garrett, who had served 
the university (1906-08 and following 1910), had also 
served as assistant professor of mechanics (1908-10), 
Swarthmore (Pa.) College. 


THE REVEREND CLARENCE EUGENE SHAFFREY, S.J., 
head of the department of biology, St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege (Philadelphia), was killed by an automobile as 
he was crossing from the college to the faculty resi- 
dence, February 14. Father Shaffrey, who was sixty- 
seven years old at the time of his death, had taught 
biology at Fordham University and biology and chem- 
istry at Holy Cross College (Worcester, Mass.) before 
going to St. Joseph’s College in 1925. 


JAMES BRECKENRIDGE BLACKBURN, since 1930 pro- 
fessor of law, University of Pittsburgh, died, February 
15, at the age of fifty-six years. 


Coming Events 

THE annual conference of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America will be held at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York City, March 10. The general theme 
of the three sessions will be “Recent Research in Child 
Development,” with “Infaney—the Critical Period” 
discussed at the morning session; “Pity the Poor 
Parent!” the topie at the luncheon meeting; and “The 
School-Age Child—New Interpretations” the subject 
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of the afternoon session. A one-day institute for pro- 
fessional workers will be held at the association head- 
quarters, 221 West 57th Street, March 11. Two ses- 
sions will be devoted to a consideration of “Parent 
Edueation Moves Ahead.” 


Honors and Awards 

Ropney L. Mort, director of the division of social 
sciences and professor of political science, Colgate 
University (Hamilton, N. Y.), was awarded the Army 
Commendation Ribbon “for exceptionally meritorious 
conduct in the performance of outstanding services 
with the Office of the Military Government for Ger- 
many.” This is the second award to be made to Dr. 
Mott by the War Department in recognition of his 
service to the country. In November, 1945, he was the 
recipient of the Legion of Merit. 


On January 22, Cyril O. Houle, associate professor 
of education and dean, University College, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was cited by the Chicago Junior 
Association of Commerce as “the most distinguished 
individual under 36 years of age in the Chicago area.” 
The citation, which was awarded by William E. Hea- 
ton, president of the association, was in recognition 
of Dr. Houle’s contribution to adult education. 


AuBErT W. Sravps, for the past 27 years American 
director of the Near East College Association, was 
recently decorated with the award of Officer of the 
Order of the Cedar of Lebanon by Charles Malik, 
Minister from Lebanon to the United States. 


M. VirainiA O’NEIL, assistant professor of eduea- 
tion and supervisor of student teaching, Wilson Teach- 
ers College (Washington, D. C.), recently was awarded 
The Evening Star’s Trophy which she will receive 
at the annual banquet of the Federation of Citizens’ 
Associations in March. The trophy, which was given 
to the federation in 1938 by the Washington news- 
paper for award each year to an “outstanding civic 
worker,” will be inscribed with Dr. O’Neil’s name and 
will remain in her possession for a year. The award 
was made unanimously for her work as a member of 
the Mount Pleasant Citizens’ Association and as a 
participant in the federation’s program for the 
study of juvenile delinqueney. 


Other Items 


Sau Kasay, treasurer of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Vocational Advisers Association of Chicago, 
has sent the following item to ScHoon anp Socrety: 
“Since its inception over a year ago, the organization 
comprising the vocational advisers of Branch 7 of the 
VA (Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin) has expanded 
into an association of professional members in the 
field of vocational guidance and counseling. An in- 
vitation is extended, especially to VA training officers, 
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appraisers, and other workers in the field of psychol- 
ogy, to become affiliate members. Dues are only $1.00 
a year. Monthly meetings are devoted to a discussion 
of guidance problems affecting veterans and other 
pertinent professional matters.” The chairman of the 
association during the past year was Harold L. 
Dunsky. Persons wishing to obtain additional infor- 
mation may write to Dr. Kasman at 4355 Sawyer 


Avenue, Chicago 32. 


THE Board of Trustees of the George Washington 
University voted recently to re-establish sabbatical 
leaves for members of the faculty. The leave system, 
suspended during the war years, permits members of 
the staff a year’s leave of absence every seven years 
with half pay or a half year’s leave with full pay. 


KENNETH G. BartTLett, professor of radio and tele- 
vision, Syracuse University, will direct a course next 
fall for students in journalism who are interested pri- 
marily in the field of radio newseasting. The program 
will provide students with a wide range of courses 
leading to the A.B. degree to be granted jointly by the 
School of Journalism and the College of Liberal Arts. 


A NEW course, “Modern Developments and Methods 
in Medicine,” designed to bring graduate nurses up to 


Shorter Papers. 
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date on latest trends, will be offered by the College of 
Nursing, Wayne University (Detroit), beginning with 
the spring semester. Warren B. Cooksey, instruetor 
in clinical medicine, College of Medicine, will conduet 
the course which held its first meeting, February 6. 


AccorDING to reports given at the December meeting 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, “no college at the meeting required for a 
bachelor’s degree in a liberal-arts course as much train- 
ing in English” as is required by the Georgia School 
of Technology. W. G. Perry, head of the department 
of English, stated that every student must complete 
two years of English courses, including composition, 
rhetoric, survey of the humanities, modern drama, lit- 
erature, and public speaking. 


THE Weequahic High School, Newark (N. J.), has 
prepared a bulletin, A Message to Parents, which eon- 
tains the important facts that college-preparatory stu- 
dents and their parents should know. Single copies 
of the bulletin, which was prepared by Max J. Herz- 
berg, principal; Carrie R. Losi, head counselor; and 
Anna Gerber, college adviser, will be sent without 
charge upon receipt of a stamped self-addressed en- 
velope. Send requests to Miss Losi at the above 
address. 





THE STATE LIBRARY AGENCY AND THE 
STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


In recent years, the demand has grown steadily 
for extending library service to the third of our people 
totally unserved by libraries and to another third 
now poorly served. Federal and state grants-in-aid 
are being increasingly called for to achieve this end. 

Within each state, success or failure in spreading 
library service is largely determined by the effective- 
ness of the state library extension agency, of the state 
library association, and of their co-operative relation- 
ships. The following observations on these topics 
are based on the writer’s background as a former state 
librarian and as a political scientist. 

As a political scientist sees the picture, a successful 
relationship between two agencies depends upon a 
favorable situation as to both structure and purpose. 
Favorable structure means that both the state agency 
and the state association should function within or- 
ganizational frameworks which most fully facilitate 
attaining the goals of the two groups. Favorable pur- 
pose implies that both agency and association are 
agreed upon and co-operate effectively in achieving 
a concrete program of tangible objectives. While 
both the association and the state agency have usually 
sought improved and expanded library service as 


broad, general objectives, in few states have both got 
down to specifies in agreeing on and co-operatively 
pursuing a “bill of particulars.” While both have 
been organized for about a half century in a number 
of states, the internal organization or structural frame- 
work of each has seldom been conducive of the greatest 
efficiency. Likewise, the structural framework for 
co-operative effort has seldom been at the optimum. 

In the first place, a thoroughgoing co-operative 
spirit must permeate both organizations, or the best- 
laid plans will achieve little. Fortunately, in most 
states both parties recognize in general the need of 
such a co-operative spirit, no matter how much they 
may fall short of it in practice. What needs to be 
underlined is the necessity of co-operatively working 
out a long-range program which concentrates the 
efforts of all on specific annual long-range objectives, 
even though the objectives in any one year may seem 
a decided compromise to the agency, the association, 
or some groups within the association. Those who 
have worked with legislative bodies know well the 
need for frequent compromise on minor details in 
order to achieve basic objectives. 

The structural relations, like the program, should 
emphasize “co-operation.” Subordination of agency 
to association, or vice versa, can wreck the best-laid 
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plans. In certain parts of the total program, such 
as administration of the program of extension, leader- 
ship must come from the agency, which has the skill 
and the facts; and support must come from the asso- 
In other parts of the program, such as 
achievement of certain legislative goals, the associa- 
tion must earry the ball—but only after the agency, 
which has the skills and the facets, has weighed and 
approved “the ball.” The association might well for- 
malize such nonofficial relationship by naming the head 
of the state agency a permanent consultant to the 
executive board and the association’s committees which 
deal with policy affecting state-wide library deveiop- 
ment. This would make definite provision for co- 
operation, otherwise often overlooked, but would not 
officially embarrass the ageney in connection with 
any association-sponsored legislation which the ageney 
could not officially support. 


ciation. 


To effectuate such a program means that the offi- 
cials of both groups who are responsible for co-opera- 
tive effort in relation to each other and in working 
with civie groups and governmental agencies should 
be skilled and experienced in such work. Skillful 
public relations, growing out of good private relations, 
are needed to replace public apathy with good publie 
opinion. 

What are the essential tangible goals to be sought? 
They are matters of both structure and program. A 
well-rounded state-wide library program, of course, 
includes promotion of the whole field of library ser- 
vice; urban and rural publie, school, college, and spe- 
cial, including institutional, service. It is inevitable 
that some of these phases of the total service picture 
will at times need to be emphasized more than others; 
but this calls for periodic emphasis and not virtually 
ignoring such phases by the general library program. 

As long as a large segment of the population, chiefly 
rural, remains unserved, one of the chief emphases 
needs to be placed on establishing a permanent library 
service for that segment. Steps essential to realizing 
this goal include state and Federal aid, a strengthened 
state library agency, and a continuing program of 
demonstration projects up to the time of achieving 
complete state-wide publie-library service coverage. 
(The oft-maligned W.P.A. has taught us something 
here.) 

It seems likely that state and Federal financial aid 
for publie schools will be expanded, and there is every 
reason for seeking school-library improvement as part 
of a comprehensive library program. State institution 
libraries in most states do need additional support. 

State-supported college libraries would probably not 
get as much direct benefit as other libraries in a state- 
wide program. But even the colleges would benefit 
direetly by such achievements as legal certification of 
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librarians. They would benefit indirectly through the 
general strengthening of library service as a whole, 
and by having to meet salary schedules which better- 
financed school and publie libraries could afford to 
maintain. 

Now for a word about the structural basis for co- 
operation. Most aspects of the governmental part of 
the program (financial aid, certification of personnel, 
demonstrations, fieldwork, ete.) tie in with the need 
for a strengthened state library agency. The problems 
of the agency, in turn, include an adequate budget, 
personnel, and its place in the general education of 
state government. 

Few state agencies have budgets remotely approach- 
ing adequacy with which to carry out their necessary 
functions. These functions include furtherance of 
library service by counseling with librarians indi- 
vidually and in groups; promotion of state legislation 
and administrative actions of significance to libraries; 
and provision of some library service to unserved areas 
on a demonstration basis and on a continuing basis 
(traveling libraries, ete.). 

Some or all of these functions are also hampered 
in many states by undesirable location of the agency 
in the governmental structure. Rectifying this con- 
dition usually waits upon successful promotion of a 
program of change by the state library association. 

Since close co-operation of state agency and asso- 
ciation is essential to proper advancement of service, 
what are some concrete suggestions for improvement? 
These inelude the following: desired structural changes 
in the association; improved official personnel; and 
greater rank-and-file-membership participation. 

Probably greater membership participation in the 
association’s program should be placed first in im- 
portance, because without it good officials will be han- 
dicapped in promoting the best of programs. Such 
improved participation can be achieved through pro- 
viding sections, meetings, and programs appealing to 
all librarians—publie, college, school, institutional, and 
special. 

The development of a powerful trustee section of 
the state association is of paramount importance. 
Legislators and the public can often be reached effec- 
tively only by citizen leaders whose interests are ob- 
viously altruistic, rather than by librarians who are 
bound to impress some outsiders as being motivated by 
“self-interest.” 

Most states have more school librarians than public 
librarians—and little participation in the state library 
association by school librarians. Holding state-library 
meetings immediately before or after state educa- 
tional-association meetings and promoting a dynamic 
school-library section and participation in the general 
program sessions should greatly increase participation. 
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The same is true of special librarians, who could 
wield valuable influence through their employers for 
state-wide library advancement that could be shown 
to benefit business and industry. 

Devices for broadening and-vitalizing the programs 
of meetings include: making “set” speeches fewer and 
shorter; providing for more systematic discussion at 
all sessions; including more speakers from “outside” 
the profession; increased use of panels and symposia; 
selecting “live” problems and avoiding rehashes of 
previous topies; combining social and recreational 
features with professional features, especially as at- 
tractions to members outside the large cities; solicit- 
ing program suggestions well ahead of convention 
time through membership questionnaires; establish- 
ment of a program committee representative of areas 
and professional interests, whose members have wide 
acquaintance in professional and lay circles and which 
could provide continuity through overlapping terms 
of office; and making other structural changes in the 
state association. 

Other important committees which should benefit 
by the criteria mentioned for the program committee 
include committees on nominations, membership, plan- 
ning, legislation, and publicity. On all these, some 
outstanding lay members should be sought from among 
local library trustees and other friends of libraries 
who are professionally prominent in these fields. 
These committees would profit by having as members 
one or more of the following: state and local legisla- 
tors, educators, planning officials, economists, politi- 
eal scientists, sociologists. In addition to reaching 
“up” for such members, committees could profitably 
reach “down” to provide greater participation by 
younger members of the association. 

Other structural changes that might be suggested 
pertain to the president and the executive board. The 
position of president is of such crucial importance that 
greater provision should probably be made for indi- 
vidual preparation for the office and for continuity 
of policy and program. This can be obtained by 
constitutional provision for advancing to the presi- 
dency through the first vice-presidency. 

Such needed continuity could also profitably be 
emphasized on the executive board by including as 
“consultants” two state officials of key importance in 
the improvement of library service throughout the 
state—the head of the state library extension agency 
and the head of the library-training division of the 
state university or similar agency. 

The leadership function of the president should be 
largely concerned with comprehensive long-range plan- 
ning. To provide time for such truly administrative 
work, the details of program making for the annual 
conference could well be delegated to a program com- 
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mittee whose members have wide acquaintance and 
discriminating knowledge of the membership. 

The planning committee should work closely with 
the president. It should not content itself with 
merely formulating general objectives already rather 
well agreed upon. It should also concentrate on the 
successive steps to be taken to achieve those goals. 

We have already mentioned the desirability of im- 
proving committee membership by reaching “up” to 
include some outstanding professional leaders outside 
the library fields and reaching “down” to include more 
enterprising younger members. This same principle 
could well be applied to the executive board. A 
person should, of course, accept an official position 
or committee membership only with a full understand- 
ing of the responsibilities involved. 

The program outlined above would probably neces- 
sitate a larger executive board. This in itself would 
be desirable, because it would make possible better 
geographical and interest representation on the board. 
Even though many members might be unable to attend 
any one board meeting, they could participate by writ- 
ten communication. If facility of executive action 
seemed to demand it, provision could be made for a 
small exeeutive committee of the board, a device used 
by many other organizations. 

Other structural associational changes which might 
stimulate membership participation in an expanded 
program include the following: development of active 
district library associations and trustee sections 
throughout the state; holding of district meetings in 
the interval between state meetings; organizing a 
regional library association covering the states in the 
area to serve as a link between the states and the 
American Library Association. 

This paper may seem to have raised a multitude of 
problems without giving adequate treatment to any 
of them. It may seem to be little more than a series 
of questions—pertinent, I hope. Little more, however, 
could be attempted in a broad and brief survey of 
state library problems. If it stimulates discussion of 
our professional problems requiring co-operative effort 
for solution, the author will consider that this brief 
statement was worth while. 

WituiaM P. TUCKER 

MACALESTER COLLEGE, 

Sr. Pau 5, MINN. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE TEACHING OF 
BIOLOGY 

It is generally conceded that the educative process 
should culminate in the full, complete, and unified 
development of all the faculties of man. Those of 
us who seek to accomplish a portion of this function 
through the teaching of biology are prone to stress 
the importance of the science of Living Things in 
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the development of ideals of truth and right think- 
ing. We lie to think of biology as a vitalizing ele- 
ment close in its association with the individual and 
unifying in its development of the faculties. 

Yet there are times when qualms assail us. In the 
past several deeades the body of knowledge that com- 
poses the subject matter of biology has grown tre- 
mendously. Descriptive approaches have been left 
far behind in our striving to understand the “whys” 
and “hows” of life. Biology has become a generic 
term for a host of inquisitive sciences each of major 
importance. This rapid advance seems to have left 
the teacher of biology in a state bordering on panic. 
Curriculums abound with emphasis on the latest 
achievement. Textbooks have become ponderous. 
Teachers of high-school biology seem ever in a hurry 
to “teach” each new discovery to the high-school stu- 
dent. Guidebooks crammed full of factual data are 
everywhere on hand for the mentally lazy. 

To the writer the situation is one filled with danger, 
one which demands thought. Obviously we cannot 
expect advances in the field to cease. Should this 
lead us to the conelusion that the subject of biology, 
especially as taught in the high school, should demand 
an increase in the time allotted to it? If such thoughts 
assail us, we have only to turn to other fields of 
learning to realize that they too are advancing the 
amount of factual data pertinent to their subjects. 

What, then, are we to suggest in the teaching of 
biology? It is our observation that it is the very 
rapid growth of the subject in the past century that 
has led to the present ponderous weight of factual 
data cluttering up the biology curriculum. The teach- 
ing biologist is so aware of the significance of each 
advanee that he feels duty bound to find a niche for 
it. Are we not letting a frenzy for new facts carry 
us away from the really important things which we, 
as teachers of biology, should not forget? The bul- 
wark of biology, the main justification for including 
it in the curriculum, seems to me to be founded, first, 
on the large unified principles of the subject and, 
second, on the development of a seeking for the truth, 
the scientific attitude in the student. 

Examination of the field shows that the fundamen- 
tal principles of biology do not change although 
modifications may oeeur. Nor do additions to our 
biological knowledge change the fundamental atti- 
tudes of science by which the data are amassed. 


Agassiz advocated bringing the student into direct 
contact with a form of animal life and leaving the 
student to find out things for himself without help 
of any kind. I submit that the time factor in the 
present educative process no longer warrants this ex- 
treme, but I am equally certain that time is also too 
important to be consumed with the memorization of 
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countless relatively insignificant data. I have seen 
textbooks so choked with minutiae that the fundamen- 
tal principles are lost. Texts, used by the student 
as crutches, often become the primary end of the learn- 
ing process. Minutiae of inconsequence are memorized 
as if they were of the same importance as the unify- 
ing concepts, and the student never learns to separate 
the wheat from the chaff. He is so busy learning biol- 
ogy from the textbook that he has no time to Jearn 
from nature. High-school and college students speak 
glibly of chromosomes, mitosis, drosophila, and a host 
of other terms with which, in many cases, their only 
contact has been a few paragraphs in a text. What 
happens to our stress on the development of a scien- 
tifie attitude in such situations? 

Nor do our textbooks always live up to our stand- 
ards of truth-seeking. Primarily because the author 
attempts to simplify matters, we often find explana- 
tions which, because of their simplification, imply 
half-truths that are worse than omissions. The writer 
does not object to the teaching of the principle of 
cell division, but he wonders whether anything is to be 
gained by going into an explanation of a process so 
difficult that its ramifications are not altogether clear 
to the cytologist. Is not the partly inaccurate ex- 
planation of the process more harmful than no ex- 
planation? Would not a general concept of these 
processes without oversimplified explanations be more 
to the purpose of biology teaching at this time? For 
those who are to continue, the complete explanations 
(with an appreciation of the gaps in our knowledge) 
will be more readily understandable; for those who 
will not continue, the simple eoneept will suffice. Is 
it not better to know a little well than to know hap- 
hazardly a mass of partial truths? 

Our biology texts are filled with diagrams. How 
many of our biology students are made to appreciate 
the place of the diagram? To how many of them 
have the diagrams come to mean the real thing? To 
what extent are we inculeating the scientific attitude 
when our students become upset and lost when the 
specimen upon which they are working does not coin- 
cide with the text diagram and the description? Too 
many of our students are being driven by the text- 
book. When the specimen does not agree with the 
text the anomaly is ignored. Nor are all our text 
diagrams thoroughly checked by the authors. It is a 
common fact that text after text copies the diagrams 
from previous and original works. These are often 
taken without thorough understanding or complete 
knowledge. It has been claimed that Haeckel trimmed 
his embryos to prove his point of embryological simi- 
larities.1 Yet texts commonly earry diagrams based 
on this work with further adaptations and simpli- 


1Assmuth and Hull, ‘‘Haeckel’s Frauds and For- 
geries.’’ Bombay, India, 1915. 
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fications to make this point even more clear. Are 
they consciously trying to influence the reader? Are 
they encouraging the development of an honest scien- 
tifie attitude? 

If we were not convinced of the fact that data 
memorization and textbook crutches are becoming all 
too prominent in the teaching of biology, a glance 
at the present-day biology exam of the so-called “ob- 
jective type” would reassure us. Absorbed factual 
material memorized by the student seems to be all 
that is required. Completion questions, matching 
questions, questions made with all sorts of educational 
ingenuity all have the same common denominator that 
the memorization of a word or phrase is required for 
the answer. This is not a condemnation of factuai 
knowledge as such because it has a place in the teach- 
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ing of this subject. If we are to seek an evaluation 
of the principles and attitudes developed as a measure 
of our suecess, problem questions in which facts are 
but the tools for the seeking of the solution are the 
answer. 

“Not facts but the attitude of inquiring for under- 
lying factors is the Utopia we must seek if science is 
to be a way of life. Observation, seleetion of the 
pertinent from the misleading data, formulation of 
principles and utilization will always be basic to a 
way of living. Though we may use facts, we must, in 
our teaching, develop an understanding of, and an 
ability to use, the methods of science in the under- 
standing of the basie principles of civilization.” 

JAMES A. MULLEN 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 





COLLEGE-HIGH-SCHOOL AGREEMENT IN 
MICHIGAN 

MicuiGan high schools will have a freer hand than 
in the past in following various curriculum paths 
which they believe may lead to better schools. On 
November 7, 1946, the Michigan College Association, 
meeting in Ann Arbor, approved unanimously a re- 
vised and extended agreement to disregard the pat- 
tern of subjects pursued in considering for admission 
recommended graduates from certain high schools. A 
month later it was ratified by the Michigan Secondary 
School Association. This replaces the agreement 
which established the Michigan “Twelve Year Study” 
in 1938. 

While results of the Twelve Year Study have been 
encouraging, they have not been conclusive in regard 
to the adequacy of the experimental curricula for 
college preparation. This lack of conclusiveness is 
due to two factors associated with war conditions. 
First, because of teacher shortages and wartime de- 
mands, it was impossible for most of the fifty-five 
participating high schools to move as far from con- 
ventional patterns as they had intended. Second, the 
reduction of college civilian enrollments, especially 
male, during the war years greatly reduced the samp- 
ling whose college success could be evaluated. How- 
ever, the available evidence indicates that “. . . gradu- 
ates of the experimental programs made about the 
same scholastie record, the same extracurricular record, 
and the same personal adjustment in college as did 


their control groups.”? 


1 Roland C. Faunce. ‘‘Some Went to College,’’ Michi- 
gan Study of the Secondary School Curriculum, State 
Board of Education, Lansing, 1945, p. 47. 


The new agreement was prepared by a joint com- 
mission of seven members from the Michigan College 
Association and a like number from the Michigan 
Secondary School Association. George E. Carrothers, 
of the University of Michigan, is chairman of the 
commission, and Forrest Averill, superintendent of 
Schools, East Grand Rapids, is vice-chairman. Ear! 
C. Kelley, chairman of the Michigan Curriculum Plan- 
ning Committee, and Roland C. Faunce, secretary, 
are members of the commission. 

The new agreement differs from the old in several 
respects. It is not limited to participants in the 
Michigan Secondary Curriculum Study, although it is 
expected that the first group of schools approved will 
come from those participating in the study. Any high 
school on the accredited list of the University of 
Michigan whose staff will make the required commit- 
ments is eligible. No time limit was placed on the 
agreement, making it possible for any experimental 
program which is successful to be continued indefi- 
nitely. On the other hand, it permits any college 
which finds the arrangement unsatisfactory to termi- 
nate its obligation on reasonable notice. There is also 
a provision that prerequisite requirements for scien- 
tifie and technical courses and curricula be recognized, 
making the agreement more acceptable to professional 
colleges. 

Perhaps the major innovation is the outlining of 
specifie types of obligations to be assumed by partici- 
pating high schools and the establishment of an evalu- 
ating committee to determine how well the schools 
meet these obligations. The colleges themselves supply 

2 Fred M. Schellhammer. ‘‘Facts and the Teaching 
of Biology,’’? ScHooL AnD Society, August 22, 1938, 
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four of the nine members of this committee. The 
Michigan Study and the Michigan Curriculum Plan- 
ning Committee are thus relieved of the necessity of 
“selling” an independent evaluation to the colleges. 

The agreement is now in the process of approval 
by the colleges individually. The sponsors are hope- 
ful that it will be approved by all the colleges. They 
also hope that the high schools will meet the challenge 
and that an increasing number will qualify for par- 
ticipation. 

The text of the agreement with its related provi- 
sions follows: 


COLLEGE AGREEMENT OF THE MICHIGAN SECONDARY 
CURRICULUM STUDY 

|. It is proposed that this Agreement be extended to 
include any accredited high school whose staff will 
make the commitments noted below in Section Two. 
The Agreement is as follows; 

‘*The college agrees to disregard the pattern of 
subjects pursued in considering for admission the 
graduates of selected accredited high schools, pro- 
vided they are recommended by the school from 
among the more able students in the graduating 
class. This agreement does not imply that stu- 
dents must be admitted to certain college courses 
or curricula for which they cannot give evidence of 
adequate preparation.’’ 
Secondary schools are urged to make available such 
basic courses as provide a necessary preparation for 
entering technical, industrial, or professional curricula. 
It is recommended further that colleges provide ac- 
celerated programs of preparation for specialized col- 
lege curricula for those graduates who are unable to 
secure such preparatory training in high school. 

2. High schools which seek to be governed by this agree- 
ment shall assume responsibility for, and shall furnish 
evidence that they are initiating and continuing, such 
procedures as the following: 

a. A program involving the building of an adequate 
personal file about each student, including test- 
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ing data of various kinds, anecdotal records, 
personality inventories, achievement samples, etc. 
The higk school staff will assume responsibility 
for dévgloping a summary of these personnel 
data for submission to the college. 

b. A basie curriculum study and evaluation of the 
purposes and program of the secondary school. 

ce. Procedures for continuous follow-up of former 
pupils. 

d. A continuous program of information and ori- 
entation throughout the high school course re- 
garding the nature and requirements of certain 
occupations and specialized college courses. Dur- 
ing the senior year, to devote special emphasis 
to the occupation or college of the pupil’s choice. 

3. It is further recommended that a joint committee be 
established to study applications of new schools and 
to recommend certain of these schools for inelusion in 
the agreement; also to determine from time to time 
whether the criteria have been met in the schools on 
the list. This joint committee would include three 
representatives from the Michigan Secondary School 
Association, four from the Michigan College Associa- 
tion, and one each from the Department of Public 
Instruction and the Department of Superintendents of 
the Michigan Education Association; representatives 
to be appointed by the executive officer of each or- 
ganization and the representatives of the Michigan 
College Association to represent different types of 
member institutions. The joint committee would be 
served by a part-time staff supplied from three 
sources: the Bureau of Cooperation of the University 
of Michigan, the Department of Public Instruction, 
and the Inservice Committees of various Michigan 
colleges and universities. 

4, It is understood that high schools which cannot or 
will not make and observe the above commitments 
(see Section Two) will continue to employ the major 
and minor sequences for those students who wish to 
attend college. 

W. N. ATKINSON 

DEAN, JACKSON (MICH.), JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Educational Literature Review... 





COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


L’édueation, comme toutes les autres sciences et tous 
les arts, se compose de faits et d’observations. Il parait 
done nécessaire de former, pour cette science, comme on 
\’a fait pour les autres branches de nos connaissances, des 
colleetions de faits et d’observations, rangées dans des 
tables analytiques, qui permettent de les rapprocher et 
de les comparer, pour en déduire des principes certains, 
des régles déterminées, afin que 1’éducation devienne une 
science & peu prés positive, au lieu d’étre abandonnée aux 
vues étroites et bornées, aux caprices et A 1’arbitraire de 
ceux qui la dirigent, et d’étre détournée de la ligne 
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directe qu’elle doit suivre, soit par les préjugés d’une 
routine aveugle, soit par l’esprit de systéme et d’innova- 
tion—Marc-Antoine Jullicn, Esquisse et vues prélimi- 
naires d’un owvrage sur l’éducation comparée, 1817. 

In studying foreign systems of education we should not 
forget that the things outside the schools matter even 
more than the things inside the schools, and govern and 
interpret the things inside. ... The practical value of 
studying in a right spirit and with scholarly accuracy 
the working of foreign systems of education is that it 
will result in our being better fitted to study and under- 
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stand our own.—Sir Michael E. Sadler, ‘‘How Far Can 
We Learn Anything of Practical Value from the Study 
of Foreign Systems of Education?’’ 1900. 

Ir is with some degree of trepidation that the writer 
approaches an assignment dealing with comparative 
education, his editor’s special field of competence. The 
writer’s only hope lies in a precedent: in an article 
published in the November 30, 1946, issue of this jour- 
nal he ventured some ecritieal statements on one of the 
editor’s books and “got away with it.” This coup was 
all the more significant, since that article, entitled, 
“International Educational Cooperation,” treated a 
subject very close to the editor’s heart. 

Too many educational specialists think of eompara- 
tive education as a subject offering an overwhelming 
array of facts and statistics about foreign schools with 
unpronounceable and unspellable names. This impres- 
sion is only partially correct. Actually, comparative 
education seeks to supply an understanding of the 
various interacting forces that make educational sys- 
tems tick. Quantitative data there must be, solid and 
accurate, for otherwise one would be generalizing in 
vacuo; but there must also be critical interpretation 
and perspective if the facts are to have more than a 
superficial meaning. 

Even before William Russell reprinted in his Amer- 
ican Journal of Education, in 1826, the plan for an 
international office of education proposed by Marc- 
Antoine Jullien, who is generally considered the father 
of comparative education, Americans had shown in- 
terest in European systems of education by visiting 
schools overseas and publishing reports of their obser- 
vations. Later in the century, articles and further 
reports on foreign education appeared in Barnard’s 
American Journal of Education, in the reports of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, and, since 
1906, in the bulletins of the United States Bureau of 
Education. The efforts and writings of Frederick E. 
Farrington, Paul Monroe, I. L. Kandel, and others 
at Teachers College were instrumental in putting eom- 
parative education on a secure footing as a subject of 
serious study. Real expansion came after World War 
I, with the establishment of several organizations for 
the furthering of comparative education and inter- 
national educational co-operation, and with the ap- 
pearance of a large number of publications by Fred- 
erick W. Roman, Thomas Woody, Henry Lester Smith, 
Thomas Alexander, Adolph E. Meyer, G. W. A. 
Luckey, Rexford G. Tugwell and Leon Keyserling, and 
Walter M. Kotschnig, to mention but some. (To keep 
the record more or less complete, the workbook of 
Albert Mock of Butler University might be mentioned.) 
Foreigners active in comparative education ineluded 
Peter Sandiford in Canada; Nicholas A. Hans and Sir 
Michael E. Sadler, editor of the justly famed “Spe- 
cial Reports on Educational Subjects,” in England; 
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Friedrich Schneider and Rudolf Lehmann in Ger- 
many; and Sergius Hessen in Russia. 

World War II numbered among its many casualties 
the var’ous periodicals and yearbooks which formed 
the backbone of the field: World Education, the Nazi- 
fied Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Erziehung, the An- 
nuaire international de VEducation et de VEnseigne- 
ment (recently revived), the London Year Book of 
Education (which will resume publication this year), 
and the Educational Yearbook of the International 
Institute of Teachers College. 

To say that interest in foreign educational develop- 
ments is currently at a high pitch is not to make an 
overstatement. UNESCO and the problems of re-edu- 
cating Germany and Japan have received a fair share 
of publicity in the publie and pedagogical press. 
Some professional journals in this country have re- 
cently set aside special issues for the discussion of 
education throughout the world: e.g., Phi Delta Kap- 
pan, Journal of Educational Sociology, Annals of the 
Academy of Political and Social Science, and Journal 
of Negro Education, 

In Europe, only two periodicals of importance to 
comparative education, The New Era and the Bulletin 
of the International Bureau of Education, have sur- 
vived through the war. The former has been pub- 
lishing for several months now some valuable articles 
on edueational reconstruction in various countries, 
while the latter continues to be issued in the familiar 
formct. Fortunately, new publications are beginning 
to appear in several European countries, and those 
issues which have reached the present writer hold out 
promises of bigger and better ones in the future. 
L’école nouvelle frangaise for January, 1946, carries a 
brief article on Rumanian lyeées. Abeona (“Cahiers 
du Centre de Recherches et d’Etudes Pédagogiques”), 
as the supplement to the Bulletin Officiel of the French 
Ministry of National Education is called, contains in 
its seventh number articles on the harvest camps in 
England, the Cambridge Village Colleges, the Win- 
netka System, and educational research in Czecho- 
slovakia. In the initial issue of Scuola Libera (Ital- 
ian) there starts a regular department, “Educazione 
nel Mondo,” devoted to educational progress the world 
over. The material, chiefly derived from publications 
of the International Bureau of Education, is organized 
by topies, rather than by countries, thus facilitating 
comparison by the reader. Probably the best new 
source of current information on comparative educa- 
tion is the Bollettino di Legislazione Scolastica Com- 
parata, the official organ of the Office of Comparative 
School Law of the Italian Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion. Drawing upon correspondents in a seore of 
countries, this bimonthly bulletin is divided under 
three headings: “Legislazione,”’ current school legisla- 
tion in several countries; “Notiziario,” recent educa- 
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tional items of interest in a dozen or more nations; 
and “Bibliografia,” reviews of new pedagogical books 
in various languages. Of special interest to those 
who are for or against progressive education is a new 
volume on the “New Schools” and their problems, 
“Le ‘scuole nuove’ e i loro problemi,” by Ernesto 
Codignola, who contributed articles on Italian edu- 
cation to the Educational Yearbooks of the Interna- 
tional Institute. 

In turning to the books and pamphlets on compara- 
tive education, it seems only fair to warn the reader 
not to expect any comment on publications dealing 
with Germany and Latin America. There are so many 
of these that the space of an entire issue of this jour- 
nal would barely suffice for even abbreviated notices. 
Some time in the near future, before the end of the 
year at any rate, the writer hopes to diseuss publica- 
tions on education in Germany and in Latin America 
in two separate articles. 

How schools in Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Greece, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, and Poland fared under a foreign conqueror is 
told by the respective ministers of education, or their 
representatives, with more or less restraint in Edu- 
cation under Enemy Occupation, a bulletin of the 
United States Office of Education. The reader is as- 
sured that these reports are “authentie and official 
and represent conditions as they were when written, 
during the early summer of 1944” (p. 2). Every- 
where the picture was a monument to the deadly 
seriousness of purpose of the “master races,” every- 
where the pattern was the same: shutting schools, 
purging faculties of Jews and anti-Nazis, revision of 
textbooks, clearing out libraries, organization of totali- 
tarian youth groups, and ineuleation of dictatorial 
ideology. Everywhere the reaction of the defeated 
nations took the same form in greater or lesser de- 
gree: seeret classes and newspapers, non-compliance 
with directives (even actual educational sabotage), and 
apparent co-operation. It pays to read this booklet 
and to juxtapose the derivable lessons, mutatis multis 
mutandis, with recent and contemporary experiences 
in the countries where re-education is going on. 

In reviving the “Annuaire international de ]’Edu- 
eation et de l’Enseignement,” after discontinuance be- 
cause of the war in 1939, the International Bureau of 
Edueation continues its policy of reporting official 
data without comment or critical analysis. In the 1946 
Annual the number of countries represented, 28, is far 
below the customary roll-call. The reports are uneven 
in length and in informational value, Switzerland, 
Denmark and Canada (minus Quebec) offering the 
most substantial data. Nor is the propaganda ele- 
ment absent, and it is not necessary to read between 
the lines of the Austrian contribution (see the Pre- 
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amble, pp. 11-12) to discover it. As for the rest of 
the volume, pp. 172-214 present the French text of the 
“Recommendations of the International Conferences 
on Public Education,” to be discussed in the following 
paragraph. In addition, there are the texts of the 
special reports by J. A. Lauwerys on the equality 
of opportunity in secondary education and by Pierre 
Favreau on the teaching of hygiene in primary and 
secondary schools. 

The “Recommendations” just mentioned, consisting 
of pronouncements on 18 educational subjects (cur- 
riculum, teacher training, ete.), “constitute a sort of 
Charter or International Code of Publie Instruction, 
a collection of educational doctrine the importance of 
which should not be under-estimated” (p. 4), accord- 
ing to J. Piaget, director of the International Bureau 
of Education, which sponsored the international gath- 
erings with the diplomatic aid of the Swiss Govern- 
ment. This booklet is a record of the annual con- 
ventions in which as many as 57 nations, including 
Germany, Italy, and Japan (but not the U.S.S.R.), 
participated until the advent of the war made further 
conferences impossible. The Bureau offers these 
recommendations to all ministers of national educa- 
tion as a contribution toward educational reconstruc- 
tion. 

A third publication under the imprint of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education is “L’enseignement de 
hygiene dan les écoles primaires et secondaires,” 
a survey of the place of hygiene in the eurriculum, 
its aims, program, methods of instruction, and teach- 
ing personnel, as well as of the work of extrascholastie 
agencies in teaching hygiene. A comparative summary 
of the entire problem is followed by a presentation 
of the replies of 39 nations to a questionnaire origi- 
nating in the Bureau. The data offered by the indi- 
vidual governments range in length from eight lines 
(Spain) to ten pages (Canada), with the United 
States supplying two pages prepared by the Office of 
Edueation. The compiler of this volume does not 
state the date when the information was collected, 
but internal evidence indicates that 1940 was the ter- 
minal date. As of 1940, then, only three of the 39 
countries (Eire, New Zealand, U.S.A.) had no com- 
pulsory instruction in hygiene. Referring to extra- 
scholastie agencies, Germany replied: “Les associa- 
tions pour le développement de l’enseignement de 
Vhygiéne sont superflues, ’Etat et le Parti faisant 
tout ce qui est nécessaire ou désirable” (p. 39). Noth- 
ing could be more forthright. With equal frankness 
the Nazis reported on the instruction in racial “sei- 
ence,” an integral part of their hygiene program. 

Still another recent publication of the Bureau, the 
“Procés-verbaux et Recommandations” of the Ninth 
International Conference of Publie Instruction, offers 
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evidence of international educational activity. As the 
title indicates, this volume contains the proceedings 
of the conference, the two recommendations adopted 
by the participants, and the reports by Lauwerys and 
Favreau on which these recommendations were based. 
(There exists some overlapping between the “Procés- 
verbaux” and the “Annuaire.”) The final 20 pages 
are dedicated to the memory of Pestalozzi, in honor 
of the bieentenary of his birth. Tributes by 29 nations 
attest to the Swiss edueator’s lasting influence. 

Not much need be said about “Education in the 
United Nations,” issued by the International Eduea- 
tion Assembly under the editorship of William G. 
Carr, who has done and ean do better. This booklet 
carries answers by unofficial representatives of 26 na- 
tions to a questionnaire covering all aspects of the 
current educational scene, from illiteracy to military 
training in schools. The information is generally in- 
adequate (e.g., the United States) and the figures are 
approximate. In Hollywood parlance, the booklet is 
a Grade B “Quickie.” 

For a more reliable conception of the status of 
education in the final stages of the recent conflict (this 
comparison is made very hesitantly), the reader should 
secure a copy, if one is still available, of the last “Edu- 
cational Yearbook of the International Institute of 
Teachers College,” edited, as were its 20 preceding 
issues, by I. L. Kandel. ‘Sixteen countries, of which 
six belong to the British network of nations, are rep- 
resented in this compilation of plans for the “Post- 
War Edueational Reconstruction in the United Na- 
tions.” Alexander Hertz’s article on Poland is a eom- 
petent survey of the problem, but is rather optimistie 
with regard to the “faith in the dynamic foree of the 
Polish masses and their will to build a truly demo- 
cratic Poland” (p. 290). Most of the other contribu- 
tions are carefully, interestingly, and reliably written. 
Special mention must be made of Lamberto Borghi’s 
lengthy article on Italy, a critical analysis of Italian 
education from the Riforma Gentile (1923) to Giu- 
seppe Bottai’s Carta della Scuola (1939). Unfortu- 
nately, the author was unable to provide any infor- 
mation on Italy during the war years. 

Dr. Kandel’s introduetion provides an overview of 
the complexity of educational reconstruction. His 
general approach is idealistic, in the nonphilosophie 
meaning of the word, and his expectations of miraecu- 
lous changes sanely modest. 

Accolades are due the New Edueation Fellowship, 
with headquarters in London, for undertaking the 
preparation of a series of monographs on edueational 
conditions in several countries, in addition to devoting 
complete issues of its monthly organ, The New Era, 


to problems of education in different parts of the 
world. In “Edueation in England, 1939-45,” there 
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are seven articles treating all the preuniversity levels 
of edueation. They show, in the words of Joseph A. 
Lauwerys, deputy-chairman of the International NEF, 
“an educational system seriously damaged by war.” 
Organized somewhat differently, mainly along the lines 
of philosophical emphasis, are the six articles com- 
prising “France: New Plans for Edueation.” The 
central thesis of the several writers is that the task 
of French education is to find the correct balance be- 
tween the individual and society. Halina Auderska’s 
“Poland: The Children Cannot Wait” paints an ap- 
palling picture of the effect of the war on Polish 
children and exhorts the outside world for quick action 
to “save the children.” The April, 1946, issue of The 
New Era, edited as are the other published materials 
of the NEF by Peggy Volkov, is made up of 11 short 
articles on the educational situation in Holland. The 
leading article, “The Need for Progressive Edueation 
in Holland,” is by the well-known Kees Boeke. The 
other contributions are chiefly informative. 

The last European item in the collection under re- 
view is “L’école nouvelle en Suisse,” a special issue 
of L’école nouvelle francaise with contributions by 
Adolphe Ferriére, Pierre Bovet, and Alice Descoeudres. 
The authors, the first two of whom are not strangers to 
American followers of international educational devel- 
opments, describe the status of progressive education 
in Switzerland and pay homage, hardly a matter for 
surprise, to their renowned countryman, Pestalozzi. 

Habitual viewers-with-alarm probably envision Pal- 
estine as a land bristling with bombs and bayonets 
and are undoubtedly unaware, because of the one-sided 
sensational practices of the press, of its quarter-cen- 
tury of progress in culture, education, science, agrieul- 
ture, and health. Among the numerous announce- 
ments of new books that come to the writer’s desk 
are those deseribing recent Palestinian publications in 
Hebrew. Simple mention of several topies will give 
an idea of the variegated reading interests possessed 
by the Hebrew book-buying public of the Holy Land: 
Greek philosophy, music, television, Bible, Arabic 
grammar, Talmud, botany, American history. 

Of the three books on education in Palestine which 
have come to the writer’s attention, one, by Haim 
Yehudah (Leon) Roth, who served as reetor of the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem (1940-43), is in 
Hebrew. The title, “Limmud gavoah whinuch hador,” 
which has been freely translated by Professor Roth 
as “The Hebrew University and Its Place in the 
Modern Jewish World,” indicates the scope of the 
volume somewhat vaguely. What Dr. Roth, whose 
higher education was obtained in England, does is to 
set down his thoughts on culture, curriculum, religion, 
science, the war effort, and other topies related to edu- 
cation, as he originally presented them in university 
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and publie addresses during his rectorship. It is of 
interest to note the use of words of international 
origin in the modern Hebrew vocabulary: universitah, 
padgog, dimokrati, akadimit, humaniut (humanism), 
filosofiah, and the like. 

The current status of Palestinian edueation and 
welfare under Orthodox Jewish auspices is deseribed 
by Mark Wisehnitzer in “Traditional Institutions in 
Palestine.” Besides an historical sketch of religious 
educational and charitable work, this publication 
offers an annotated directory of 121 institutions, more 
than half of which are Yeshivahs (Talmudical semi- 
naries). 

Noah Nardi’s “Education in Palestine” is a revision 
and elaboration of his Teachers College doctoral dis- 
sertation of more than a decade ago. Following the 
historical account of Zionism, Dr. Nardi, a consultant 
on the staff of the Jewish Education Committee of 
New York, deseribes the development and present 
status of both Jewish and Arab education in Palestine. 
He makes no pretense at objectivity, although he 
strives to be as fair as possible in his diseussions of 
such knotty problems as the tripartite division of 
Jewish schools, allocation of government funds for 
Jewish education, and Arab-Jewish relations. Even 
the infiltration of a mild form of partisan bias in 
favor of the author’s brand of Zionism, some eontro- 
versial statements (e.g., pp. 149-150), and occasional 
inconsistencies in reporting facts (pp. 144 and 150) do 
not decrease the general value of this well-documented 
and timely survey. Some improvements that might 
make the next edition more readable are a better index, 
a glossary of Hebrew words undefined in the text (p. 
140), the recapitulation of those words already ex- 
plained, and an appendix to which some of the mate- 
rial embodied in the text should be relegated. 

On education in the Far East,! the writer was able 
to obtain but a few pamphlets, even though the sub- 
ject seems of crucial significance today. “Education in 
China Today,” a leaflet issued by the Office of Edu- 
eation, contains brief information on Chinese schools 
of all levels, including teacher training and mass edu- 
cation. Within the small number of pages at their dis- 
posal, the authors, C. O. Arndt (now of New York 
University), Severin K. Turosienski, and Tung Yuen 
Fong, have managed to inelude a chart of the Chinese 
edueational system, three tables showing programs of 
studies, and a 22-item biblicgraphy. For the eurious 
the leaflet’s title in Chinese is “Chin er tze chung kuo 
chiao hsio.” 

Pearl S. Buck needs no introduction. In “Tell the 
People” she reports a lengthy interview with James 


1 Space limitations make it impossible to include com- 
ment on J. S. Furnivall’s ‘‘Edueational Progress in 
Southeast Asia’’ (New York: Institute of Pacifie Rela- 
tions, 1943). 
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Yen, organizer of the famous mass-education move- 
ment in China, on the experiences of the past 25 years 
of educating adult Chinese. Here is unfolded the 
drama of a struggle against uneven odds of tradition 
and the Japanese enemy. Yen is the star who some- 
how holds his audience despite his long speeches. One 
can imagine what American newspapers, newsreels, 


magazines, and college publicity directors would have 
done to report the exodus of mature scholars to the 
remote villages for the purpose of bringing culture 
and learning to the untaught. The thought of Yen, 
whose attitude is one of natural restraint, may be 
summed up in the following sentence: “Education, 
economie improvement, publie health, and self-govern- 
ment are so interrelated and mutually independent 
that the success of one depends upon the success of 
another” (p. 58). His outlook toward the future is 
hopeful and far-reaching: 


Few of us realize that there are approximately 300 
among the submerged 





million youths—of the teen-age 
peoples of the world who have never been exposed to any 
formal education. This presents a tremendous problem, 
but at the same time offers a vast opportunity for build- 
ing a better world. Why? Non-education is better by fat 
than mis-education. These unschooled youths, 300 million 
strong, represent a kind of blank sheet on which may be 
written the charter of a new world. The old ones are 
too old and the young ones are too young to take an 
active part in the world’s reconstruction. Time is press- 
ing. Let’s put our major emphasis upon the training of 
this strategic group and use them as a spearhead for 
world reconstruction and world peace (p. 71). 


Concluding that “our greatest hope ... is in the 
children,” the “Report of the United States Mission 
to Japan” outlines a broad program with sound reecom- 
mendations, often in too-general terms, for the re-edu- 
cation of the Japanese. The Mission, made up of 
Chairman George D. Stoddard, president, University 
of Illinois, and 26 educators (with the exception of 
Harold Benjamin, George S. Counts, I. L. Kandel, 
and W. Clark Trow, names not particularly identified 
with international education), spent less than four 
weeks in Japan and submitted its report to General 
MacArthur on March 30, 1946. Just how many mem- 
bers of the Mission are Japanologists, or even Sinolo- 
gists, the reviewer is in no position to know. The 
Mission, divided into committees, did, however, discuss 
every aspect of Japanese education with Japanese edu- 
cators appointed to deliberate with them. The logical 
query would seem to be: Why not send specialists, or 
at least a mixed group of specialists and nonspecial- 
ists? As for the Report,? much of it reads like a text 

2 The official summary of this publication appears on 
pp. 57-62, as well as in George F. Zook, ‘‘ Japan and Ger- 


many: Problems in Reeducation,’’ International Coneilia- 
tion, January, 1947, pp. 20-26. 
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on the principles of education (pp. 18-19, 39-43). 
Every so often there is an inescapable feeling that 
this group of educators is interpreting the problem 
of Japanese re-education solely in terms of American 
experience, with little or no attention to the native 
needs as derived from their historical and sociological 
development. The American Mission disclaims “a 
complete break with a people’s cultural past” (p. 9), 
but goes on to urge the adoption of the Romaji seript 
in place of the Kanji, a step which “would constitute 
a major contribution to the transmission of knowledge 
and ideas across national boundaries” (p. 23). This 
would seem to be almost as significant a break with 
the past as the humanization of Hirohito, but for the 
fact that language reform has been discussed by the 
Japanese for decades. With respect to the other re- 
forms offered by the Mission, after a survey briefer 
than that accorded Omaha or Bridgeport, all one can 
hope for is substantial acceptance, because they con- 
stitute, in the last analysis, a sincere effort to recon- 
struct the Japanese mind. Whether the recommenda- 
tions will be sabotaged into compromise only time and 
eternal vigilance can tell. 

Knowledge and understanding of the educational 
situation throughout Africa has been increased during 
the past deeade by virtue of careful studies by Arthur 
T. Mayhew, W. Bryant Mumford, and others.* Recent 
years have seen the appearance of at least three seri- 
ous studies, one of them, under official Nazi auspices, 
dead serious. 

“Das Schulwesen in Afrika,” by Herbert T. Becker, 
a leading German specialist on African education, rep- 
resents an attempt in nearly 350 pages to convince the 
German mind that the educational work of other na- 
tions in Africa was a failure. “Die deutsche Padagogik 
und Kolonialpiidagogik, die von der Gemeinschaft als 
einer Urgegebenheit ausgeht, wird dem Wesen des Af- 
rikaners besser gerecht werden kénnen als die west- 
europiiische” (p. 323). Published at the instance of 
General Franz Ritter von Epp, a notorious Nazi of 
long standing whose function as Reichleiter of the 
Kolonialpolitisches Amt of the NSDAP gave this and 
the other 23 volumes in the series of African studies 
an official status, Becker’s book explores the educa- 
tional status of the entire continent between two wars, 
relying for its data on official statistics, reports, and 
deseriptions. At first glance the book seems to refleet 
the highly-touted thoroughness of the Teuton, espe- 
cially in thé hundred or so pages of summary, in- 
terpretation, and comparison. Viewed more closely, 

3See the well-documented evaluation of the Italian 
Government’s program of native education from 1890 to 
1937 in Roland R. De Marco, ‘‘The Italianization of 
African Natives.’’ Contribution to Education, No. 880. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1943. 
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however, the Becker volume offers a description of 
school systems that is not out of the ordinary and 
an analysis that reeks of geopolitics and propaganda 
(pp. 67, 129, ete.). On the other hand, the index and 
the bibliography, listing many works in English, are 
quite respectable. The greatest service performed by 
Becker is the continual reminder of the unreliability 
of official statisties, “die Unzulinglichkeiten und... 
die manchmal fragwiirdige Zuverlissigkeit der oft un- 
kontrollierten und unkontrollierbaren statistischen An- 
gaben, selbst in den amtlichen Berichten” (p. xv). 

A more recent and more specialized survey is 
“Africa Advancing,” an account of “rural education 
and agriculture in West Africa and the Belgian Congo,” 
published under the auspices of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America. The authors, Jackson 
Davis of the General Education Board, Thomas M. 
Campbell of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and Margaret Wrong, secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee on Christian Literature for Africa, 
were well qualified to observe and report on eduea- 
tional and agricultural conditions in West Africa, 
which they visited in 1944-45, They present carefully 
collected data, rational recommendations, and a hope- 
ful outlook for the future. 

Dr. Jackson and Miss Wrong appear again in “The 
Problem of Education in Dependent Territories,” the 
1946 yearbook number of the Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation, edited by Charles H. Thompson, who has shown 
good judgment in the choice of contributors. The 
geographical sweep of the volume covers four conti- 
nents, with the lion’s share of space going to Africa. 
Of particular significance, over and above that pos- 
sessed by the information-dispensing sections, are the 
chapters treating the general problems of colonial edu- 
sation. A highly commendable feature, not usually 
found in compilations of this sort, is the final section 
of critical appraisal of the various contributions to the 
volume. Finally, attention must be direeted to “Edu- 
cation for One World,” the critically interpretative 
essay by Edwin R. Embree, president of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund. Despite the inevitable unevenness 
of the individual articles, the yearbook on the whole 
succeeds in fulfilling its purpose: “To define in gen- 
eral the problem of improving education in dependent 
territories, as a means primarily of making more ex- 
plicit the problem of improving education for under- 
privileged people everywhere, irrespective of their 
political, economic or social status” (p. 263). 

This quotation, penned by Dr. Thompson, rightly 
stresses the importance of knowledge as a pre-requisite 
for action toward educational improvement. In the 
words of Nicholas A. Hans, “In educational policy as 
elsewhere one has to know the direction in which the 
world is moving in order to help the general evolution 
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by conscious efforts.”* The present state of knowledge 
in comparative education, notwithstanding the wealth 
of printed matter just reviewed, is lamentable, but not 
irreparable. What is needed is a revival and ampli- 
fication of the information services available before 
the War. 

Specifically, there is pressing need for the following: 
an international educational annual containing critical 
essays® by natives and 1on-natives of the several coun- 
tries; an international educational magazine of news 
and research; an international educational encyelo- 
pedia; a dictionary of comparative educational termin- 
ology; instructional manuals for teaching advanced 
students and professors of education to read foreign 
educational materials in the original; an overdue re- 
vision and extension of I. L. Kandel’s “Comparative 
Edueation”; an annual educational bibliography on 
the general style of “Bibliografia pedagégica del siglo 
XX, 1900-1930” (Madrid, 1932-33, three volumes), by 
D. Rufino Blaneo y Sanchez, with cumulation at peri- 
odie intervals. There are more desiderata, but this 
is not the place to list them all. 

UNESCO will probably undertake some of these 
projeets, but it is good to remember that anything 
done by a governmental or intergovernmental agency 
must necessarily sacrifice forthright critical evalua- 
tion. It is rather a task for private enterprise, for 
universities throughout the country and all over the 
world. The organization of competently-staffed insti- 
tutes of comparative education at leading universities 
will bring about the actualization of the needed proj- 
ects deseribed and will undoubtedly help reduce the 
spirit of educational isolationism. 
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